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the mysterious menace of that French Revolution which
Pitt described in a brilliant phrase as "the liquid fire of
Jacobinism." But with the fullest recognition of their diffi-
culties, it is Impossible to acquit them of stimulating the
cruelties of panic, and of using that panic to make an
unwarrantable invasion of all the rights and liberties of
Englishmen. It was the essence of their case that there
were treasonable enterprises meditated by bodies of dis-
affected Englishmen who meant to give assistance to the
French, That hypothesis has been completely destroyed.
The London Corresponding Society itself, which no language
was harsh enough to describe, was engaged at the moment
of its forcible dissolution in 1801, after persecution had made
it a secret organisation, in discussing the advisability of
volunteering for resistance to the expected French invasion.
When all the extraordinary equipment of inquisition Is
remembered, the vast ramification of a system which made
every scavenger a detective, the zeal of the magistrates, the
organisation of official and unofficial informers, the most
remarkable fact about the French war is the insignificant
quantity of treason that was discovered in a population that
was often in great scarcity.1
Fox judged his countrymen much more truly than Pitt,
when he argued that Englishmen would never look to
foreign intervention to right their wrongs, or offer to invaders
any other welcome than armed resistance. The Govern-
ment used these legendary conspiracies to make all public
meetings impossible though they had already discovered
that they could punish inflammatory criticisms by imprison-
ment under the ordinary law, and it must not be forgotten
that every blow struck at freedom, during these years, multi-
plied and aggravated popular grievances that were serious
and sensible. Even men who cared as little about freedom
1 As access to the Home Office Records is prohibited to students, it is
impossible to measure exactly the secret evidence on which Pitt acted, but it is
significant that Jackson, a French emissary who visited England in 1793 to see
what were the prospects of democratic help in case of invasion, found the result
very discouraging. Lecky, Ireland^ vol. iii. p. 233.